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EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
Introduction 

Formal  education  has  been  a  concern  of  New  Englanders  since  early 
in  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,   As  early  as  the  1640' s,  laws 
were  enacted  in  Massachusetts  requiring  the  towns  to  maintain  schools  to 
teach  young  people  reading,  writing,  religion,  and  the  laws  of  the  Colony. 
In  1636,  Harvard  College,  the  first  American  college,  was  established  in 
Cambridge  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  practice  in  the  pro- 
fessions, particularly  the  ministry.   The  first  American  professional  school 
of  medicine  was  established  by  Harvard  in  1782  and  the  first  law  school  was 
conducted  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut  between  1734  and  1333,   The  first  public 
high  school  was  opened  in  Boston  in  1821,  and  the  first  normal  school  for 
the  education  of  teachers  was  started  in  Lejcington,  Massachusetts  in  1839. 
By  the  end  of  the  1700 's  many  of  the  well-known  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities operating  in  New  England  today  were  already  offering  collegiate 
instruction  to  young  men  of  the  new  nation.   The  acknowledgement  of  the  need 
for  advanced  education  for  women  led  to  the  founding  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary 
in  1837,  the  first  school  in  America  to  provide  collegiate  instruction  for 
young  women. 

New  England  became  the  recognized  educational  center  in  the  early 
years  of  the  new  nation  and  contributed  heavily  to  its  development  through 
the  contributions  made  in  all  fields  by  men  who  had  been  trained  in  her  schools 
and  colleges.   The  region  continues  to  be  one  of  the  nation's  leading  educa- 
tional centers.   The  concern  of  New  Englanders  for  the  education  of  their 
children  is  perhaps  stronger  now  than  ever  before  in  view  of  the  problems 
that  must  be  faced  in  preparing  young  people  for  life  in  the  "space  age". 


New  England  along  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  faced  with  a 
tremendous  challenge  in  the  next  decade  not  only  to  provide  spaces  for  the 
education  of  a  swelling  tide  of  young  people  but  also  to  improve  the  quality 
of  that  education.   Rapid  technological  advances,  the  growing  strength  of 
nations  with  different  ideologies,  the  need  for  continued  gains  in  our 
standard  of  living  all  contribute  to  the  increasing  need  for  better  informed 
and  more  highly  trained  citizens,   To  realize  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
seek  out  and  develop  to  the  fullest  the  talents  and  abilities  of  every  child. 
The  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity  is  part  of  the  American  tradition.   As 
pointed  out  in  the  report  to  the  President  by  the  Committee  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  schools  have  become  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
for  keeping  the  United  States  the  fabled  land  of  opportunity,  but  to  match 
the  aspirations  and  capabilities  of  the  American  people  they  must  be  greatly 
improved, 

To  meet  the  needs  of  society  and  the  complex  industrial  organiza- 
tion of  the  nation  there  will  not  only  be  a  need  for  more  schools  but  also 
for  better  schools  in  the  next  decade  to  develop  the  full  potentialities  of 
our  population,   It  will  take  more  buildings,  more  equipment,  more  and  better 
trained  teachers,  more  money  spent  for  education,  and  greater  understanding 
and  interest  in  the  nation's  educational  system. 

Some  of  the  problems  chat  New  Englanders  will  face  in  the  next 
decade  in  providing  the  type  of  education  which  it  is  hoped  will  turn  educa- 
tional ideals  into  realities  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 
Some  estimates  are  made  concerning  New  England's  needs  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion over  the  next  decade.   In  making  these  estimates  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  backlog  of  needs  that  has  been  building  up  in  past  years  as  well 
as  the  anticipated  effects  on  the  region's  educational  system  of  the  population 
increase  projected  for  the  next  decade.   The  objective  of  this  study  is  not  to 
provide  pinpoint  accuracy  in  statistical  detail  but  to  paint  a  broad  picture  of 
what  needs  may  be  based  on  numerous  well-founded  assumptions. 
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I.   ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY JSCHOOLS 

New  England's  population  is  expected  to  increase  by  about  1, 060, 000 
by  1970*5  a  gain  of  10  percent.   But  the  region's  school-age  population  is  ex- 


pected to  increase  by  nearly  23  percent.   Within  the  school-age  group  the  rela- 
tive growth  has  not  been  even  in  the  last  decade,  nor  is  it  expected  to  be  in 
the  next  ten  years, 

Between  1950  and  I960,  the  5  to  24  year  old  age  group  from  which  most 
school  and  college  enrollments  are  drawn  increased  by  about  22  percent  in  New 
England.   The  increase  was  heaviest  in  the  group  of  elementary  school  age.   A 
smaller  expansion  took  place  in  the  number  of  high  school  age  youths.   The 
number  of  college-age  young  people  actually  declined  in  the  region. 

In  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  the  elementary  school-age  group 

(5-13  year  olds)  is  expected  to  show  a  further  gain,  but  its   projected  7  percent 

increase  will  be  substantially  less  than  the  estimated  increase  of  27  percent 

for  the  high  school  age  group  (14-17  year  olds)  and  the  51  percent  increase  in 

number  in  the  college-age  population  (18-24  year  olds) 

The.  above  discussion  gives  an  indication  of  the  changes  that  will 
take  place  population -wise  in  the  school -age  group  for  the  region  as  a  whole  in 

the  next  ten  years.   On  a  state  basis,  the  trends  will  also  be  upward  but  the 

magnitude  of  the  relative  increases  is  expected  to  vary  as  is  shown  in  Table  I, 

Connecticut  is  expected  to  lead  the  region  with  a  gain  of  29  percent,  followed 

by  Massachusetts  with  a  11   percent  increase.   The  smallest  increase  is  the  17,5 

percent  anticipated  for  Maine,   Among  individual  communities  the  relative,  growth 

in  this  sector  of  the  population  will  vary  even  more  than  between  states. 

The  impact  of  these  anticipated  changes  in  the  school-age  population 

on  the  region's  educational  system  has  already  been  serious  -  overcrowded  schools, 

understaffed  classrooms,  rising  costs  of  operation.   During  the  1930 's  and  much 


The  population  projections  used  in  this  study  are  either  taken  from  or 
derived  from  "New  England  Population  and  Labor  Force  Projections"  by 
Frank  L,  Sweetser  and  Everett  J,  Burtt,  Jr.   The  projections  were  made 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and  are  available  on  request. 


of  the  19^0' s  the  volume  of  new  construction  of  school  facilities  was  limited. 
The  higher  birth  rate  of  the  late  19'40's  and  the  decade  of  the  50  's,  shifts  in 
population,  and  the  higher  proportion  of  young  people  staying  in  school  longer 
have  intensified  the  shortage  of  school  facilities  that  was  building  up  in  pre- 
ceeding  years.  So  far  the  sharpest  increase  in  demands  on  educational  facili- 
ties have  been  on  the  elementary  schools ,  The  postwar  surge  in  population  will 
have  its  greatest  impact  at  the  high  school  and  college  level  in  the  decade  of 
the  1960 's. 

In  recent  decades  the  rising  level  of  income,  the  increasing  recog- 
nition of  the  desirability  and  need  for  further  education,  and  state  legisla- 
tion have  all  tended  to  keep  young  people  in  school  longer  and  to  increase  the 
educational  attainments  of  the  population.   In  1900,  72  percent  of  the  United 
States  population  in  the  5-17  age  groups  were  enrolled  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  day  schools.   By  1955-56  the  proportion  of  this  age  group  enrolled 
was  84-  percent.   Total  school  enrollment  more  than  doubled  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  but  high  school  enrollment  was   twelve  times  as  great  in  1956  as  in  1900, 
Not  only  were  young  people  staying  in  school  longer,  but  the  average  number  of 
days  of  school  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled  increased  from  99  days  in 
1899-L900  to  158,5  days  in  1955-56. 

New  England  has  shared  in  this  tremendous  expansion  in  school  atten- 
dance.  Between  1900  and  1956  full  time  enrollment  in  public  schools  increased 
by  nearly  70  percent  with  enrollment  more  than  doubling  in  some  states.   In  1956 
total  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment  in  the  region  exceeded  2  mil- 
lion and  a  higher  proportion  of  the  school  age  population  was  enrolled  than  in 
the  nation.   The  educational  attainments  of  New  Englanders  have  increased  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
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The  median  number  of  school  years  completed  increased  18  percent  be- 
tween 1940  and  1950 „  from  8„8  years  to  10,4  years.   New  Englanders  on  the  average 
stay  in  school  longer  than  people  in  the  rest  of  the  nation.   Median  school 
years  completed  by  that  part  of  the  population  25  years  old  and  over  exceeded 
the  national  average  in  each  state  within  the  region  in  both  1940  and  1950  with 
the  exception  of  Rhode  Island  which  equalled  the  average  for  the  nation.   Over 
the  next  decade  further  gains  will  be  made  as  more  and  more  students  complete 
high  school  and  then  further  their  education. 

New  England  enters  the  1960's  with  a  backlog  of  unfilled  needs  for 
teachers  and  for  classrooms  -  reeds  that  will  increase  as  enrollments  continue 
to  expand.   Hardly  a  community  in  the  region  has  not  faced  the  necessity  of 
finding  means  to  provide  education  for  a  rapidly  expanding  school-age  population, 
and  that  population  will  continue  its  growth  in  the  new  decade. 

The  elementary  and  high  school -age  group  in  New  England  is  expected 
to  increase  by  12  percent  in  the  next  10  years.   On  the  basis  of  current  stand- 
ards it  is  estimated  that  public  school  enrollments  in  New  England  will  increase 
to  about  2.1  million  in  1970.  that  19,000  additional  teachers  will  be  needed  to 
staff  local  schools,  and  over  27,000  new  classrooms  will  be  required  to  accommo- 
date increased  enrollments,  eliminate  overcrowding,  and  replace  obsolete 
facilities. 

In  the  past  the  local  communities  have  borne  the  major  share  of  the 
costs  of  running  the  public  schools.   The  impact  of  satisfying  needs  in  the  next 
decade  for  the  region's  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will  vary  from 
place  to  place,  but  in  most  communities  needs  will  result  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  local  expenditures  for  educational  purposes. 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Enrollment 

In  1956  enrollment  at  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  New 
England  was  slightly  above  two  million,,   For  purposes  of  this  discussion  of 
projected  needs  of  our  education  system  to  1970  it  is  assumed  that  all  of  the 
population  in  the  5-17  year  old  age  group  will  be  enrolled  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.   The  proportion  of  this  age  group  enrolled  in  school  some 
time  during  the  1955-56  school  year  averaged  100  percent  for  the  region  as 
a  whole.   Dropouts  and  other  reasons  for  non>~ enrollment  are  expected  to  be  off- 
set by  the  number  of  students  who  are  still  attending  secondary  school  when 
they  are  over  17 . 

Private  schools  play  a  larger  role  in.  the  education  of  young  people 
in  New  England  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,   As  a  result,,  the  burden  of  educa- 
ting the  swelling  school -age  population  probably  has  not  been  as  great  on  the 
budgets  of  New  England  communities  as  in  areas  where  a  higher  proportion  of 
students  are  enrolled  ir  public  schools.   While  this  study  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  needs  that  may  arise  in  the  field  of  publicly  supported  education, 
the  degree  to  which  they  develop  will  be  influenced  by  the  expansion  that  takes 
place  in  the  private  schools. 

In  the  1955-56  school  year,  20,7  percent  of  New  England  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  were  enrolled  in  private  schools,  compared  with 
13.1  percent  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.   Twenty-one  percent  of  elementary  school 
pupils  and  19  percent  of  secondary  school  students  in  New  England  were  in  pri- 
vate schools,  principally  Catholic  schools.   However,  New  England  also  is 
fortunate  in  having  some  of  the  best-known  private  boarding  and  preparatory 
schools  in  the  nation.   As  shown  in  Table  II,  the  proportion  of  private  school 
enrollment  to  total  enrollment  varied  widely  among  the  states  within  the  region, 
ranging  from  15,7  percent  in  Maine  to  25.4  percent  in  New  Hampshire  and  27.5 
percent  in  Rhode  Island.   Again  even  greater  variations  would  be  shown  if  the 
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situation  was  examined  on  a  community  basis , 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  increase  in  total  enrollment 
in  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  between  the  school 
years  1945-46  and  1955-56. 

Percent  Change  in  School  Enrollment  1945-46  to  1955-56 


Total 

Public 

Private 

New  England 

33,4% 

34.47. 

29,6% 

Connecticut 

49  o  4 

55.0 

25.4 

Maine 

20  0 

21.1 

13,3 

Massachusetts 

30  .  9 

30.5 

32,3 

New  Hampshire 

34  o  4 

34.  3 

34,8 

Rhode  Island 

26 . 6 

24.  3 

32,4 

Ve  rmon  t 

33,8 

34.3 

33,3 

Source;    U.S..  Office  of  Education,  Biennial  Survey,  1955-56, 

Catholic  schools  accounted  for  19  percent  of  secondary  and  elementary 
school  enrollment  in  New  England  in  the  1955-56  school  year  compared  with  12 
percent  in  the  nation.   They  represent  a  major  part  of  the  private  school  en- 
rollment in  each  of  the  New  England  states.   In  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island,  over.  20  percent  of  all  students  were  enrolled  in  Catholic 
schools. 

Between  the  1945-46  school  year  and  1955  56  the  proportion  of  all 
students  enrolled  in  private  schools  in  New  England  declined  slightly  with  in- 
creases registered  only  m  Massachusetts ,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,   The 
largest  decline  in  relative  proportion  was  in  Connecticut,  the  state  with  the 
sharpest  increase  in  total  school  enrollment  in  the  period  and  the  state  antici- 
pating the  greatest  relative  gain  in  the  next  decade.  Much  of  the  post-war  New 


England  population  growth,  especially  as  far  as  the  younger  age  groups  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  in  rapidly  growing  suburban  communities.   It  is  likely  that 
over  the  next  decade  building  of  parochial  and  other  private  schools  will  be 
accelerated  and  the  ratio  of  private  school  enrollment  to  total  will  return 
close  to  the  1945-46  level.   That  year  has  been  selected  since  enrollment 
figures  were  not  yet  heavily  influenced  by  the  post-war  baby  boom. 

By  1970,  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollments  in  New  England 
may  total  close  to  2,680,000,  a  gain  of  32  percent  over  the  mid-1950  level.   Pro- 
jected enrollments  for  both  public  and  private  schools  for  the  New  England  states 
are  set  forth  in  Table  III.   In  making  these  projections  it  has  been  assumed 
that  all  young  people  in  the  5-17  year  old  age  group  will  be  attending  school 
and  that  private  schools,  which  lagged  in  expansion  during  the  1950' s,  will  in- 
crease enrollments  faster  than  the  public  schools  in  the  1960 's, 

A  major  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  probable 
needs  that  will  arise  in  the  region's  public  school  systems  in  the  next  decade 
as  a  result  of  the  anticipated  rise  in  their  enrollment.   A  summary  of  estimated 
public  school  enrollment  changes  follows: 

Public  School  Enrollment 


Percent  Increase 

1955-56 

Est,  1970 

1955- 

•56  to  1970 

(in 

tho 

usands) 

New  England 

1,610 

2,107 

30.9 

Connecticut 

309 

513 

31.9 

Maine 

177 

218 

23.2 

Massachusetts 

766 

1,015 

32.5 

New  Hampshire 

90 

114 

26.7 

Rhode  Island 

117 

157 

34.2 

Vermont 

71 

91 

28.2 

-10- 
In  the  past  decade  the  school  age  population  in  Connecticut  expanded 
more  than  in  any  other  New  England  state.   Private  school  enrollment  in  Connecti- 
cut expanded  at  a  considerably  slower  rate  than  did  public  school  enrollments. 
The  proportion  of  all  students  enrolled  in  privately  operated  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  declined  from  19  percent  of  total  enrollment  in  the  1945-46 
school  year  to  16  percent  10  years  later.   It  has  been  assumed  that  in  the  next 
decade  the  private  schools  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  public  schools,  re- 
storing something  close  to  the  early  post-war  proportions  of  enrollments.   As 
a  result,  the  estimated  relative  growth  in  public  school  enrollment  for  Connecti- 
cut is  less  than  that  expected  for  several  of  the  other  states  which  do  not  an- 
ticipate as  large  an  increase  in  their  school-age  population. 

Some  states  have  made  independent  projections  of  school  enrollment  to 
1970.   These  independent  estimates  differ,  in  some  cases  substantially,  from 
those  arrived  at  in  this  study.   The  major  source  of  difference  seems  to  be  in 
the  population  estimates  used,   No  complete  census  of  population  has  been  taken 
since  1950  and  since  only  estimates  are  available  this  analysis  is  all  based  on 
population  estimates  compiled  on  a  consistent  basis  for  all  of  the  New  England 
states. 
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Public  School  Classroom  Needs 

The  need  to  provide  additional  educational  facilities  for  the  secondary 
and  elementary  school  population  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  faced  by 
communities  in  both  the  region  and  the  nation.   The  region  enters  the  1960's 
with  a  backlog  of  classroom  construction  needs  to  take  care  of  overcrowding 
and  to  replace  unsatisf actory  facilities.   Teachers  and  other  educational  per- 
sonnel are  also  needed.   The  necessity  to  provide  funds  for  the  indicated  ex- 
pansion in  the  educational  system  is  one  of  the  greatest  pressures  on  govern- 
ment costs,  especially  at  the  local  level..   The  pressure  will  be  intensified 
in  the  next  decade.   The  need  for  funds  and  facilities  has  been  accentuated  in 
the  post-war  period  by  the  postponement  of  expenditures  for  replacement  and  ex- 
pansion during  the  1930 's  and  the  L9^0's,   The  pressures  for  expansion  in  the 
public  school  systems  of  New  England  resulting  from  higher  enrollment  comes  on 
top  of  inadequacies  that  have  been  building  up  in  preceeding  years. 

While  many  New  England  communities  have  made  concerted  efforts  to  meet 
classroom  needs,  some  rapidly  growing  areas  have  found  that  their  expansion 
programs  were  inadequate  even  before  construction  was  completed.   In  the  fall  of 
1958  there  were  70,500  classrooms  available  for  instruction  in  New  England 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.   The  United  States  Office  of  Education 
estimated  that  this  was  about  7,100  short  of  the  number  needed  to  eliminate  over- 
crowding and  to  replace  unsatisfactory  and  obsolete  facilities.   By  1970  an  in- 
crease in  enrollment  of  about  371,000  is  expected  to  create  a  need  for  an  addi- 
tional 13,300  classrooms  assuming  that  on  the  average  28  pupils  will  be  accom- 
modated in  each  new  classroom.   This  brings  the  total  of  new  classrooms  needed 
to  eliminate  the  existing  shortage  and  to  take  care  of  the  projected  increase  in 
enrollment  to  over  20,000. 
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Over  the  next  decade  it  is  likely  that  some  older  school  facilities 
now  considered  adequate  will  need  replacement,   Shifts  in  population  and  the 
desirability  of  closing  small  schools  and  transferring  students  to  larger,  inte- 
grated schools  will  contribute  to  the  increase  in  number  of  obsolete  facilities. 
Because  estimates  of  needs  are  determined  by  different  standards  in  various 
areas  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  widely  accepted  statistical  measure  of  obso- 
lescence.  However,  it  has  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  national  averages 
that  about  9,500  additional  classrooms  will  be  needed  in  New  England  by  1970* 
to  offset  the  number  of  rooms  that  will  become  obsolete  during  the  next  10  years. 

After  allowance  for  2,800  new  classrooms  completed  in  the  1958-59 
school  year,  about  27,000  new  classrooms  will  be  required  in  New  England  by  1970 
if  needs  are  fully  satisfied.   Table  IV  sets  forth  the  projected  additional 
classroom  needs  to  1970  for  each  New  England  state. 

The  impact  of  the  projected  need  for  classrooms  will  vary  in  different 
areas.   In  larger  cities  there  may  be  unused  facilities,  and  the  need  for  new 
construction  may  be  largely  to  replace  obsolete  buildings.   In  rapidly  growing 
suburban  areas  the  need  for  new  facilities  will  come  principal ly  from  expansion 
in  school  enrollments. 

Some  parts  of  the  region  have  been  more  aggressive  in  the  past  in 
meeting  school  needs.   The  estimated  Fall  1958  classroom  shortage  for  each 
state  is  summarized  below. 

Classrooms  Needed 


Classroom       To  Accommodate    To  Replace     Shortage  as 
Shortage  as  of       Excess       Unsatisfactory   Percent  of 
Fall  1958        Enrollment        Facilities   Classrooms  In 


Use 


Connecticut 

1.064 

Maine 

835 

Massachusetts 

3,353 

New  Hampshire 

339 

Rhode  Island 

568 

Vermont 

953 

(Percent  of  Total  Needed) 

82.7  17.3 

58 , 3  41,7 

48.3  51.7 
42.5  57.5 
25.5  74.5 

23.4  76.6 


6,6 

11,2 

9.5 

8.7 

12,9 

30.9 


Source;    United  Stares  Office  of  Education.  Circular  551. 
Roger  A.  Freeman,  "School  Needs  in  the  Decade  Ahead" 
The  Institute  for  Social  Science  Research,  Washington,  1958, 
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In  Connecticut  the  1958  classroom  shortage  rose  principally  because 
of  enrollment  increases.    In  Massachusetts  the  shortage  was  caused  about  equal- 
ly by  rising  enrollments  and  need  to  replace  unsatisfactory  facilities.   Both 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  reported  that  additional  classroom  requirements  came 
mainly  from  the  necessity  to  replace  unsatisfactory  facilities. 

While  the  pressures  from  increasing  enrollments  have  been  greatest  in 
Connecticut  in  the  last  10  years,  it  is  the  state  within  New  England  that  has 
been  most  successful  in  meeting  its  growing  needs.   In  the  Fall  of  1958,  the 
estimated  classroom  shortage  amounted  to  6,6  percent  of  currently  available 
facilities  in  that  state,  the  lowest  ratio  in  the  region  and  in  contrast  to  31 
percent  in  Vermont. 

There  must  be  large  capital  outlays  for  schools  to  meet  these  estim- 
ated needs  for  classrooms  during  the  1960's,   On  the  basis  of  construction  costs 
in  the  1955-56  school  year,  about  $1,3  billion  will  be  needed  for  school  con- 
struction in  the  region,   Additional  funds  will  have  to  be  made  available  to 
equip  and  operate  these  schools.   However  in  some  states  construction  require- 
ments on  an  annual  basis  will  be  less  than  the  average  annual  accomplishments 
of  the  second  half  of  the  1950 's  as  estimated  in  the  table  above,   If  actual 
needs  approximate  the  level  projected  then  the  rate  of  new  school  construction 
may  actually  fall  in  Connecticut.  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island, 
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Public  School  Teacher  Needs 

Even  more  important  than  classrooms  in  providing  high  quality  educa- 
tion are  competent  teachers.   Nearly  71,000  full  and  part-time  teachers  were 
employed  in  New  England's  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  fall 
of  1958,   Swelling  enrollments  anticipated  in  the  next  10  years  will  present 
serious  problems  for  school  administrators  to  find  the  additional  teachers 
needed.   New  teachers  must  be  found  to  relieve  overcrowded  classrooms  in 
many  communities,  to  take  care  of  larger  enrollments,  and  to  replace  teachers 
leaving  the  profession  each  year.   If  the  long-term  trend  to  reduce  the  size 
of  classes  continues,  it  will  accentuate  the  need  for  classroom  teachers. 

If  public  school  enrollments  in  1970  approximate  the  levels  .estimated 
in  Table  III.  about  19,000  additional  teachers  will  be  needed  in  New  England, 
About  15,000  teachers  will  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  anticipated  increase  in 
enrollment  assuming  little  change  in  the  pupil- teacher  ratio.   Another  4,000 
teachers  are  currently  needed  to  accommodate  pupils  in  excess  of  normal  capacity. 

Classroom  Teachers 


Pupil -Teacher 

Percent 

Ratio 

Fall 

Estimated 

Increase 

Fall  1958 

1958 

1970 

1950  to  1970 

New  England 

24,6 

-7JL.730 

89^758 

26,9 

Connecticut 

24,6 

17,892 

21,736 

21,5 

Maine 

25,0 

7,653 

9,152 

19,6 

Massachusetts 

24.5 

33,040 

43,421 

31,4 

New  Hampshire 

24,1 

4,112 

4,923 

19,7 

Rhode  Island 

25,1 

4,988 

6,441 

29,1 

Vermon  t 

23,3 

3,045 

4,085 

34,2 

Source:    U,  S,  Office  of  Education 
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The  problems  of  local  school  authorities  will  not  be  solved  by  in- 
creasing their  teaching  staffs  by  nearly  30  percent.   The  replacement  of 
teachers  leaving  the  field  each  year  presents  the  major  staffing  problem. 
Estimates  as  to  the  proportion  of  teachers  who  must  be  replaced  annually 
varies  between  7.5  and  10,0  percent. 

Assuming  only  a  7.5  percent  attrition,  local  school  systems  in  New 
England  will  have  to  recruit  an  additional  98,000  teachers  to  fill  replacement 
needs.   This  boosts  the  number  of  additional,  teachers  needed  in  the  region  be- 
tween 1958  and  1970  to  almost  117,000  on  the  basis  of  current  standards.   State 
estimates  of  teacher  needs  in  the  next  decade  are  contained  in  Table  V.   As  in 
the  case  of  estimated  requirements  for  new  school  facilities,  the  impact  of  addi- 
tional teacher  requirements  will  vary  greatly  from  community  to  community. 

In  arriving  at  these  estimates   it  has  been  assumed  that  those  teach- 
ers not  fully  certified  in  the  fall  of  1958  will  obtain  the  necessary  certifi- 
cation and  will  not  be  replaced.   If  some  of  these  teachers  are  replaced  as 
more  qualified  candidates  for  teaching  jobs  become  available  then  the  number  of 
teachers  added  to  teaching  staffs  by  1970  will  be  even  higher  than  estimated. 
The  assumption  of  no  charge  in  pupil  teacher  ratios  may  also  lead  to  some  under- 
statement of  teacher  needs  because  the  largest  relative  enrollment  gains  are  ex- 
pected to  take  place  at  the  secondary  school  level  where  pupil-teacher  ratios 
are  smaller  than  in  the  elementary  grades.   This  may  also  result  in  an  under- 
estimate of  classroom  needs  in  the  nesct  decade.   However,  estimated  needs  may  be 
overstated  if  factors  tending  to  increase  class  sizes,  such  as  the  consolidation 
of  smal L  schools  with  limited  enrollments,  more  than  counterbalance  those  factors 
tending  to  reduce  class  sizes, 

Many  conflicting  statements  have  been  given  the  current  status  of  teach- 
er supply.   The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  has  estimated  that  "in  or- 
er  to  meet  the  anticipated  national  teacher  shortage  over  the  next  10  years, 
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over  half  of  all  college  graduates  would  have  to  enter  school  teaching,  if  all 
needs  are  to  be  met  from  this  source",.   However.,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion observed  in  1957  that  we  were  definitely  gaining  on  the  teacher-supply-demand 
situation  and  that  by  1962  enough  qualified  teachers  would  be  available  to  staff 
needed  additional  positions  and  to  replace  teachers  leaving  the  field. 

Not  all  of  the  needs  for  additional  teachers  can  possibly  be  met  by 
the  entrance  of  new  college  graduates  into  the  teaching  field.   For  some  time  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  annual  additions  to  teaching  staffs  have  been  met 
with  persons  returning  to  teaching.   Many  are  women  who  previously  left  the  field 
to  raise  their  own  families  but  again  find  teaching  attractive  when  they  are 
freed  from  some  of  their  home  responsibilities,   Others  are  drawn  from  other 
fields,  but  the  majortiy  of  new  teachers  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  new   gradu- 
ates each  year. 

Increases  in  recent  years  have  brought  salaries  for  women  teachers  to 
levels  that  compare  very  favorably  with  jobs  in  other  fields  requiring  comparable 
training.   For  men  teachers,  however,  unless  they  advance  to  supervisory  or  ad- 
ministrative jobs,  many  find  that  they  are  at  a  financial  disadvantage  in  the 
teaching  field.   Salary  increases  granted  in  efforts  to  retain  men  in  teaching 
positions  may  well  result  in  further  increases  in  real  earnings  of  teachers  in. 
the  next  decade. 

The  growth  in  the  public  school  system  anticipated  during  the  1960's 
will  bring  an  increased  need  of  school  administrators  and  supervisors  as  well  as 
classroom  teachers.   However,  since  the  needs  for  these  positions  will  be  filled 
largely  from  the  teaching  ranks  no  separate  estimate  of  these  needs  will  be  made 
here.   Classroom  teachers  account  for  over  90  percent  of  public  school  instruct 
tional  staffs  and  will  be  the  main  determinant  of  school  personnel  needs  in  the 
next  decade. 
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It  may  well  be  that  with  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  workers  in 
many  industries  and  only  a  small  anticipated  increase  in  the  labor  force  over 
the  next  decade,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  school  systems  to  attract  new  teach- 
ers in  the  numbers  indicated  as  needed  in  this  projection.   If  this  be  the  case, 
it  will  become  even  more  imperative  that  more  efficient  utilization  be  made  of 
the  trained  teachers  available  if  the  quality  of  education  is  not  to  suffer  dur- 
ing a  time  when  improvement  seems  more  imperative  than  ever.   Teacher  needs  may 
be  eased  somewhat  if  teacher  aids  are  used  more  extensively  both  to  assist  in 
classroom  instruction  and  to  relieve  teaching  staffs  of  much  of  the  clerical 
work  now  imposed  on  them.   Greater  use  of  television  and  other  visual  aids  and 
a  willingness  to  employ  new  teaching  techniques  may  make  it  possible  for  teach- 
ers to  handle  larger  classes  without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  instruction. 
Streamlining  of  school  curriculums  with  greater  emphasis  placed  on  basic  courses 
has  also  been  suggested  as  a  way  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  teaching  staffs. 
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Expenditures  for  Public  Schools 

Over  a  half-billion  dollars  was  spent  for  the  operation  of  public 
schools  in  New  England  in  the  school  year  of  1955-56.   Current  expenditures  for 
all  public  schools  amounted  to  $459  million,  and  capital  outlays  totaled  another 
$101.5  million.   Current  expenditures  for  full-time  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  accounted  for  99  percent  of  the  total  with  cost  of  instruction  the 
largest  single  expenditure,   Current  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  ranged  from  $221,52  in  Maine  to  $340.87  in  Connecticut.   The  national 
average  was  $294.  22* 

Relative  Burden  of  Public  School  Costs  in  New  England 
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)5-56  School  Y 

ear 

Current 

expenditures 

per  pupil  in 

average  daily 

attendance 

(1) 
$294.22 

340,87 

Per  capita 
annual 
expenditures 
for 
public 
schools 

Per  capita 

personal 

income 

1955 

Percent  of 
per  capita 
income 
spent  for 
public 
schools 

Annual 
average 
salary 
of 
instructional 
staff 

Continental  U.S. 

(2) 

$66.68 

70.80 

(3) 

$1,366 

2,515 

(4) 

3.6 

(5) 

$4,156 

Connecticut 

2.8 

4,730 

Maine 

221.52 

43,38 

1  ,578 

2.7 

2,881 

Massachusetts 

328.20 

56.54 

2  ,086 

2.7 

4,337 

New  Hampshire 

282.64 

53.45 

1  .722 

3.1 

3,510 

Rhode  Island 

324.92 

45.16 

1  ,955 

2.3 

4,442 

Vermont 

262.66 

57,44 

1  ,549 

3.7 

3,105 

Variations  in  the  dollar  amount  spent  per  pupil  for  public  school 
education  among  the  New  England  states  is  largely  accounted  for  by  differences  in 
teacher  salaries  and  capital  outlays.   Both  per  pupil  expenditures  and  average 
teacher  salaries  were  lower  in  the  three  northern  states  than  in  the  rest  of  the 

region.   In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  however,  a  higher  proportion  of  income  was 

*     State  and  local  expenditures  for  education  are  also  discussed  in 
"Trend  of  New  England's  State  and  Local  Finances  to  1970", 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  1970  Projection  No,  15. 
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spent  for  public  school  operation  than  in  the  other  states. 

On  the  basis  of  rising  costs,  greater  demands  for  school  services  and 
increased  enrollments,  it  can  safely  be  predicted  that  expenditures  for  public 
schools  will  increase  substantially  by  1970  throughout  New  England.   If  average 
per  enrolled  pupil  current  expenditures  remain  about  the  same  in  1970  as  in  the 
1955-56  school  year,  total  current  expenditures  alone  would  increase  to  nearly 
$600  million.   If  capital  outlays  and  interest  charges  were  projected,  the 
total  would  be  substantially  greater.   However,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ad- 
visable on  the  basis  of  current  plans  to  try  to  project  the  building  accomplish- 
ments of  the  states  to  1970  so  no  estimate  of  total  expenditures  for  public 
schools  in  1970  will  be  attempted  in  this  study. 

In  New  England  the  public  school  system  derives  its  principal  support 
from  revenue  raised  in  the  local  communities.   Areas  which  experience  the  larg- 
est increases  in  enrollment  or  which  have  the  highest  construction  needs  will 
feel  the  hardest  the  financial  burden  of  the  expanding  school  needs. 

These  estimates  of  school  needs  over  the  next  10  years  are  based  on 
1958-59  standards.   These  estimated  needs  may  be  substantially  higher  or  lower 
than  will  be  indicated  in  standards  of  education  prevailing  in  1970. 

It  may  well  be  that  by  freeing  experienced  teachers  from  some  of  the 
clerical  duties  and  by  making  greater  use  of  the  newer  educational  aids  such 
as  television,  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  teaching 
force.   This  would  make  it  possible  to  increase  class  loads  and  thus  reduce  the 
need  for  experienced  teachers.   More  efficient  design  and  fuller  utilization  of 
school  buildings  may  also  make  it  unnecessary  to  increase  the  school  plants  as 
much  as  is  anticipated.   The  use  of  newer  building  materials  and  construction 
methods  may  reduce  the  size  of  projected  capital  outlays.   With  growth  pressures 
exerting  their  influence  on  all  parts  of  our  economy,  even  if  the  funds  are  made 
available  to  meet  these  projected  needs,  the  competition  for  personnel  and  re- 
sources may  make  it  impossible  to  attain  these  goals. 
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Private  School  Growth 

In  New  England  privately  financed  institutions  provide  education  to  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  school-age  population  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
This  has  reduced  the  relative  financial  burden  on  the  local  governments  of  New 
England  communities.   It  is  expected  that  in  the  next  decade  private  school 
enrollment  in  some  New  England  states  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  public 
school  enrollment,  again  easing  the  potential  impact  on  local  government  of 
providing  for  education  for  the  expanding  school  age  group  in  the  1960's.   No 
current  estimates  seem  to  be  available  on  a  state  basis  as  to  the  cost  of  pri- 
vate school  education  or  comprehensive  plans  for  future  expansion.   Parochial 
schools  are  dominant  in  providing  private  educational  facilities  in  New  England 
and  on  the  average  their  costs  of  operations  are  substantially  less  than  com- 
parable costs  of  the  public  schools.   Instruction  costs  may  be  expected  to 
rise  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  more  lay  teachers  but  the  average  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  is  generally  substantially  higher  than  in  the  public 
schools  so  the  relative  increase  in  cost  may  not  be  as  large  as  it  would  be  in 
the  public  schools.   Less  expensive  construction  in  recent  years  has  kept  aver- 
age capital  outlays  lower  than  for  the  public  school  systems . 

Most  of  the  increased  enrollments  in  privately  operated  schools  in 
New  England  in  the  next  decade  is  expected  to  be  centered  in  the  parochial  schools. 
There  will  be  some  increase  in  other  privately  operated  schools  but  many  of  these 
schools  have  no  desire  to  increase  substantially  in  size.   They  believe  that  a 
relatively  stable  enrollment  with  a  higher  than  average  pupil-teacher  ratio  offers 
many  advantages  to  their  students. 

It  is  evident  that  even  though  no  dollar  amounts  can  be  given  for  costs 
of  privately  provided  education  in  New  England  between  now  and  1970,  the.  expen- 
ditures will  be  large  and  will  be  substantially  higher  in  1970  than  in  1959, 
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Quality  of  Education 

The  great  expansion  in  school  enrollments  in  recent  years  has  raised 
many  problems  and  has  seriously  strained  the  region's  education  system.   How- 
ever, in  addition  to  the  necessity  to  expand  the  quantitative  aspects  of  educa- 
tion., the  goals  of  improving  the  quality  of  education  must  not  be  allowed  to 
slip  from  sight.   This  improvement  is  imperative  if  the  fullest  potential  of 
one  of  the  region's  most  valuable  resources,  its  young  people,  is  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  projections  of  needs  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  which 
have  been  made  for  the  next  decade  are  based  on  1958-59  standards  of  education. 
To  meet  the  challenge  which  confronts  us,  it  will  be  necessary  to  improve  educa- 
tion in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  in  order  to  develop  and  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  all  our  talents,  both  culturally  and  vocationally.   Many  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  concerning  changes  in  school  curriculums  such  as  the 
strengthening  of  courses  offered  in  science,  mathematics  and  the  languages  and 
the  updating  of  vocational  courses  better  to  fit  an  industrial  society  whose 
needs  for  skilled  techicians  is  expected  to  increase  substantially  in  the  years 
ahead.   The  responsibility  placed  on  our  schools  to  train  young  people  for  the 
opportunities  and  challenges  of  the  next  decade  is  great  but  must  be  met  and  our 
communities  must  acknowledge  the  support  that  must  be  given  our  educational 
system. 

A  recent  study  of  American  high  schools^  made  by  Dr.  James  Bryant 
Conant.  former  president  of  Harvard  University,  resulted  in  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions for  strengthening  education  in  our  secondary  schools  without  radically 
changing  the  present  pattern  of  secondary  education.   Two  of  his  most  strongly 
stated  recommendations  deal  with  the  education  of  the  academically  talented  and 
the  elimination  of  very  small  high  schools.   Dr.  Conant  found  that  in  a  large 


James  B.  Conant,  "The  American  High  School  Today".   McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc. ,  New  York,  1959. 
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number  of  high  schools  the  ablest  young  people  were  not  sufficiently  challenged 
and  were  not  working  hard  enough  and  academic  studies  did  not  cover  a  wide  enough 
range.   He  pointed  out  that  from  this  group  will  come  future  professional  men 
and  women  and  he  noted,  "It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  have  them  develop  their 
capabilities  to  the  full  and  to  start  this  devleopment  as  early  as  possible," 

The  second  major  Conant  recommendation,  concerning  the  size  of  high 
schools,  if  carried  out,  may  not  only  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  sec- 
ondary education  in  many  areas  within  New  England  but  could  also  result  in  a 
reduction  in  the  anticipated  demand  for  trained  teachers  and  in  the  need  for 
additional  facilities.   Dr.  Conant  recommended  the  elimination  of  as  many  high 
schools  with  a  graduating  class  of  less  than  100  as  is  possible  within  geograph- 
ic limitations.   He  found.  "The  enrollment  of  many  American  public  high  schools 
is  too  smaLl  to  allow  a  diversified  curriculum  except  at  exorbitant  expense. 
The  prevalence  of  such  high  schools  constitutes  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to 
good  secondary  education  throughout  most  of  the  United  States."   The  instruction- 
al program  in  most  of  these  schools  is  neither  sufficeintly  broad  nor  sufficient" 
ly  challenging  to  provide  a  satisfactory  education  to  any  group  of  students  and 
the  waste  of  administrative  and  teaching  talent  amounts  to  squandering  of  a 
scarce  national  asset.   Dr.  Conant  recognized  that  in  some  areas  where  the  popu- 
lation is  sparsely  distributed  it  may  be  unfeasible  to  transport  students  to  a 
central  school  but  much  more  can  be  done  along  the  lines  of  consolidation  than 
has  been  accomplished  up  to  now. 

In  the  United  States  about  32  percent  of  12th  grade  students  are  in 
schools  with  12th  grade  enrollment  of  less  than  100.   The  proportion  of  senior 
students  in  New  England  public  high  schools  with  graduating  classes  of  less  than 
100  varies  widely  among  the  New  England  state. 
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Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Percent  of  schools 
offering  diplomas 


Percent  of  12th  Grade  Students  in 
schools  with  12th  Grade  Enroll- 
ment of  less  than  100 
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The  Committee  for  Economic  Development  has  also  recommended  a  reorgani- 
zation of  small  school  systems  to  increase  efficiency. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  expansion  of  school  needs  forecast  for  the 
next  decade3  it  would  be  well  for  school  authorities,  especially  in  northern  New 
England,  to  take  a  sharp  look  at  their  plans  for  expansion  to  see  if  the  adoption 
of  at  least  some  of  the  suggestions  made  would  not  only  improve  the  quality  of 
education  offered  in  their  area  but  would  also  improve  the  efficein.cy  of  their 
educational  resources. 

Improvements  in  education  have  lagged  in  some  of  these  northern  states. 
The  dropout  rate  of  high  school  students  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  is 
well  above  the  rate  in  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,   The  pro- 
portion of  school  systems  and  high  schools  with  limited  enrollment  is  also  very 
high  in  these  northern  states.   Combined  with  this  prevalence  of  small  schools 
is  the  lower'  than  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  operations  of  the  schools 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  school  systems  to  attract  competent  teachers  and  to 
offer  an  adequate  curriculum. 

Imaginative  action  is  called  for  in  improving  and  expanding  the  region's 
public  school  education  in  the  next  decade.   It  is  even  more  imperative  in  the 
northern  states  where  the  proportion  of  personal  income  spent  for  education  is 
already  higher  than  the  average  for  the  region. 
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II.  ,  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Young  people  seeking  admission  to  colleges,  technological  institutes 
and  universities  are  already  aware  of  the  growing  competition  for  admittance 
to  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.   The  nation's  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  swelling  school-age  population 
during  the  decade  of  the  fifties.   The  full  impact  of  the  population  boom 
will  not  be  felt  by  the  colleges  and  universities  until  early  in  the  sixties. 
In  the  mid-fifties  the  college-age  population  was  smaller  than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  yet  colleges  were  bursting  with  students  as 
enrollments  soared  and  many  institutions  were  hard-pressed  to  fill  current 
needs. 

As  a  result  of  the  rapid  rate  of  technological  change  and  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  our  social  organization,  tasks  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor are  becoming  more  intricate  and  demanding  and  are  constantly  changing. 
The  Rockefeller  report  on  education  states,  "As  a  result,  we  are  experiencing 
a  great  variety  of  shortages  of  human  resources  in  fields  requiring  high 
competence  and  extended  training,   We  are  having  to  become  more  concerned 

with  seeking  and  cultivating  talent,   We  have  become  more  concious  of  the 

it 

strategic  importance  of  education  in  our  society,"    Increase  specialization 
has  resulted  in  demand  for  greater  competence  in  all  fields.   The  need  is 
for  highly  trained  manpower  with  versatility.   Because  of  the  rapid  changes 
in  our  society  as  a  result  of  research  efforts  new  demands  are  being  created 
constantly  and  needs  are  constantly  changing.   It  is  not  possible  to  predict 
what  job  skills  will  be  needed  ten  years  from  now  but  it  is  known  that  the 
past  trend  has  been  for  a  more  highly  trained  labor  force  with  less  and  less 
demand  for  the  unskilled  worker.   Shortages  of  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
nurses,  engineers,  scientists  as  well  as  many  other  types  of  trained  personnel 


Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Inc.,  "The  Pursuit  of  Excellence,  Education 
and  the  Future  of  America,"   Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 
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are  already  familiar  and  are  growing  in  intensity, 

While  the  need  for  highly  trained  people  has  been  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  proportion  of  young  people  desiring  to  further  their  educa- 
tion and  to  acquire  such  training  has  also  been  growing.   Rapid  technological 
changes  have  increased  the  demand  for  more  highly  skilled  manpower.   Rising 
income  levels  have  made  it  possible  for  more  young  people  to  extend  their 
education  and  a  growing  awareness  even  among  low  income  groups  of  the  advan- 
tages of  higher  education,  and  mOre  financial  assistance  for  able  students 
have  resulted  in  more  and  more  young  people  furthering  their  training. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  50  percent  of  all  high  school 
graduates  could  benefit  from  some  education  beyond  the  high  school.   There 
is  a  general  uniformity  of  opinion  that  over  the  next  decade  there  is  going 
to  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  demand  for  such  education. 

Although  the  trend  has  been  for  a  larger  proportion  of  young  people 
to  further  their  education  beyond  the  high  school,  a  number  of  authorities 
in  the  field  of  education  point  out  that  many  of  the  ablest  high  school  grad- 
uates still  do  not  go  to  college,  some  because  of  financial  reasons,  others 
because  they  do  not  want  to,   In  some  cases  they  have  not  been  properly  mo- 
tivated and  encouraged  to  develop  their  capabilities  to  the  fullest  -  in 
other  cases  lack  of  guidance  has  resulted  in  improper  preparation  for  admit- 
tance to  college  level  institutions.   As  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  develop- 
ing the  ablest  students  to  the  fullest  there  will  be  additional  pressures  on 
enrollments  from  this  group. 

Probably  the  college  situation  will  not  be  as  acute  for  New  England 
as  other  areas  because  the  region's  population  is  not  expected  to  increase 
as  rapidly  in  the  next  decade  as  some  other  areas  of  the  nation.   It  is  gen- 


erally agreed,  however,  that  New  England  like  the  rest  of  the  nation  is 
faced  with  a  major  problem  in  meeting  its  responsibilities  to  these  young 
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people  in  the  matter  of  higher  education. 

Estimates  have  been  made  that  college  enrollments  will  double  or 
maybe  triple  by  1970  in  the  nation  but  such  estimates  seem  to  be  confined  to 
the  expansion  in  degree- granting  colleges  and  universities.   Many  young  people 


finish  their  education  in  privately  operated  schools  that  may  combine  vocation- 
al training  with  general  education,  may  be  purely  vocational,  or  may  be  devoted 
to  business,  art,  music,  or  some  other  specialized  training.   Unfortunately 
there  appear  to  be  not  statistics  of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  who 
finish  their  education  in  this  manner.   It  is  well  known  that  many  students 
who  do  not  go  on  to  four-year  degree-granting  colleges  or  universities  or 
two-year  junior  colleges  do  acquire  satisfactory  training  at  these  schools. 
Persons  attending  such  schools  are  not  included  in  either  Census  data  on 
educational  attainments  or  in  current  enrollment  statistics.   It  is  assumed 
that  these  schools  will  continue  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  finish  educa- 
tion to  about  the  same  proportion  of  young  people  as  at  present.   This  dis- 
cussion of  educational  needs  will  be  limited  to  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation granting  degrees  or  offering  transfer  credits  to  degree-granting 
institutions. 
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Projected  Increase  in  Number  Seeking  College  Training 

To  gain  a  better  view  of  the  problems  to  be  faced  by  able  young 
New  Englanders  seeking  higher  education  in  the  next  decade,  it  is  of  interest 
to  study  estimates  of  the  number  of  young  residents  of  the  region  who  may 
have  the  desire  and  ability  to  benefit  from  college  in  the  next  ten  years. 
This  information  can  then  be  compared  with  the  proposed  expansion  plans  of 
existing  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  region. 

Between  1960  and  1970  the  number  of  New  England  residents  in  the 
college  age  groups,  either  18-21  years  old  if  the  primary  concern  is  with 
those  seeking  undergraduate  training  or  18-24  years  old  if  some  allowance  is 
made  for  the  increasing  proportion  of  students  enrolled  for  graduate  study, 
will  increase  by  about  45_percent_o_f  the  smaller  group  or  51  percent  of  the 
broader  age  group.   These  substantial  gains  contrast  with  declines  in  size 
of  these  age  groups  in  the  previous  decade  in  most  of  the  states.   The  in- 
creases will  place  tremendous  strains  on  the  facilities  of  institutions  of 
higher  education.   The  impact  of  the  population  growth  will  vary  among  the 
states  at  the  college  level  as  it  will  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
level  over  the  next  decade  as  the  following  table  illustrates; 

Percent  Change  in  New  England  Col lege- Age  Population 
■■By_.St:gte.>__1.950  to  197° 


Percent  Change 
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1950  to        1960  to 
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1960          1970 

1960 

1970 

-0.2         45.6 

-   8.1 

51.0 

10.8         51.6 
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57,4 

-   9.4         42,4 

-  16.8 

50.8 

-  0,6         44.3 

-   8.1 

48.9 

1.8         39.8 

-  4.6 

44.6 

-   8.2         44.1 

-  15.9 

49,4 

-  10.0         46,4 

-  18.5 

56.0 

New  England 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Source:    Derived  from  population  estimates  made  in  "New  England  Population 

and  Labor  Force  Projections",  by  Frank  Sweetser  and  Everett  J.  Burtt,  Jr. 
of  Boston  University., 
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PROJECTED    GAINS    IN    COLLEGE-AGE    POPULATION 


Pe  rcent    Increase 

60  " 


New    England,    1960    to    1970 


N.E.  Conn.  Vt.  Me.  R.I.  Mass.  N.H. 
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The  majority  of  college  students  are  normally  in  the  18  to  24  year 
age  group,   Population  estimates  for  this  group  for  each  of  the  New  England 
states 3  found  in  Table  1,  serve  as  the  basis  for  projecting  the  number  of 
young  New  Englanders  who  may  want  to  attend  college  in  1970,   The  ratio  of 
students  from  New  England  attending  college  in  the  fall  of  1958*  to  estim= 
ated  college-age  population  has  been  computed  and  the  proportion  applied  to  the 
estimated  1970  college-age  population  to  get  a  minimum  estimate  of  the  number 
of  young  people  expected  to  want  to  go  to  college  in  that  year. 

Since  there  appears  to  be  a  well  established  upward  trend  in  the 
relative  number  of  young  people  going  to  college  another  estimate  has  been 
made  for  1970  which  may  prove  to  be  more  realistic  in  light  of  current  con- 
ditions.  The  number  of  New  England  residents  attending  college  in  the  1949-50 
school  year  has  been  used  to  find  the  proportion  of  the  college-age  population 
attending  college  at  that  time, *   The  average  annual  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  students  attending  college  between  1949-50  and  1958  has  been  computed 
and  then  projected  to  1970.   The  estimated  relative  increase  between  1958  and 
1970  has  been  added  to  the  1958  participation  rate  to  gain  an  estimate  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  New  England  college-age  residents  seeking  to  attend 
college  in  1970, 

In  the  fall  of  1958  there  were  about  190,000  New  England  residents 
attending  college.   By  1970  New  England  residents  who  want  to  attend  college 
may  number  close  to  300,000  if  the  proportion  of  the  college-age  population 
attending  college  remains  the  same  as  in  1.958,   However,,  both  on  the  basis 
of  national  estimates  and  the  rising  trend  in  the  demand  for  higher  education 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  region  over  the  past  decade,  the  number  more  real- 
istically may  reach  nearer  to  400,000,   Even  the  minimum  estimate  for  1970  in- 
dicates over  a  50  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  New  England 


*  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers, 
"Home  State  and  Migration  of  American  College  Students,  Fall  1958". 

*  U.  S„  Office  of  Education, "Residence  &  Migration  of  College  Students, 
1949-50",  Washington,  1951, 
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residents  seeking  to  attend  college.   A  doubling  is  more  likely  and  the  impact 
will  be  felt  in  each  of  the  states.   A  breakdown  of  the  number  of  potential 
college  students,  by  state3  is  contained  in  Table  VI. 

In  the  1949-50  school  year,  the  number  of  New  England  residents 
attending  college  was  equal  to  about  17  percent  of  all  the  region's  population 
between  18  and  24  years  of  age.   By  the  fall  of  1958,  the  proportion  had  in- 
creased to  22  percent  and  ranged  from  14  percent  of  Vermont  college-age  resi- 
dents to  29  percent  of  Connecticut  college-age  residents.   Higher  than  aver- 
age college  attendance  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  raised  the  regional 
average  above  that  for  the  nation.   About  29  percent  of  the  region's  college- 
age  population  may  be  seeking  college  training  by  1970,  if  enrollments  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  last  decade. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  young  people  who  have  the  ability  and 
desire  to  attend  college  in  the  next  decade  are  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity, 
there  must  be  a  substantial  expansion  in  higher  education  facilities  since 
many  institutions  are  currently  strained  to  meet  today's  needs. 
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Expansion  Plans  are  Inadequate 

New  England  has  located  within  its  boundaries  some  of  the  oldest 
and  finest  colleges  and  universities  in  the  nation.   In  the  fall  of  1958, 
the  189  colleges,  universities,  junior  colleges,  theological,  technical  and 
professional  schools  operating  in  the  region  had  an  enrollment  of  213,498 
full  and  part-time  students  according  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Board  of  Higher  Education,   While  these  schools  drew  students  from 
all  over  the  nation  and  the  world,  close  to  76  percent  were  residents  of 
New  England. 

Unlike  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  state  assumes 
the  lion's  share  of  the  responsibility  for  providing  facilities  for  higher 
education,  New  Englanders  are  more  heavily  oriented  toward  privately  operated 


institutions  of  higher  education.   In  1958,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  New  England  were  attending  privately  controlled  colleges 
and  universities  compared  to  42  percent  of  students  enrolled  in  private 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  nation.   Private  schools  accounted  for  the 
major  portion  of  enrolled  college  students  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.   In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  as  in  the  nation,  the  publicly- 
controlled  colleges  accounted  for  the  major  proportion  of  enrollment  as  shown 
in  Table  VII.   About  70  percent  of  New  England  residents  attending  college 
were  enrolled  in  privately  controlled  institutions  located  either  in  or  out- 
side of  New  England. 

VTithin  New  England  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  growing  demand  for 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  college  training  has  been  met  by  expansion  of  ex- 
isting institutions  and  the  creation  of  new  ones.   Enrollment  at  institutions 
within  the  region  has  almost  tripled  since  1929  and  since  the  1949-50  school 
year  enrollment  increased  by  24  percent  in  the  region.   (See  Table  VIII)   At 
the  present  time,  many  of  the  region's  189  institutions  of  higher  learning 
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are  in  the  midst  of  extensive  expansion  programs  but  in  many  cases  they  are 
designed  to  relieve  current  pressures  on  institutions  rather  than  to  provide 
future  expansion  in  enrollment. 

Announced  expansion  plans  indicate  that  nationally,  private  colleges 
do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  increase  enrollments  as  much  as  publicly  supported 
institutions  in  the  next  decade.   In  addition,  at  many  of  these  schools  increased 
numbers  of  able  students  from  outside  New  England  will  be  competing  with  New 
England  students  for  admission  in  the  next  decade.   There  is  a  good  possibility 
that  the  proportion  of  students  from  New  England  accepted  by  these  schools  may 


actually  decline.   While  publicly-supported  institutions  are  planning  greater 


expansions  their  major  responsibility  is  to  residents  of  their  own  states.   Al- 
ready the  pressure  for  admission  from  state  residents  has  increased  sufficient- 
ly for  some  publicly  controlled  institutions  to  limit  out-of-state  enrollment, 
again  limiting  opportunities  for  New  England  residents  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Many  New  England  colleges  and  universities  have  announced  ambitious 
programs  for  expansion  in  the  coming  decade.   However,  at  this  time,  no  compre- 
hensive current  estimates  of  expansion  plans  on  a  state  or  regional  basis  are 
available.   In  1957,  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  conducted  a  sur- 
vey among  New  England  institutions  to  find  out  how  many  students  they  expected 
to  be  able  to  accommodate  in  the  school  year  1967-68.   No  doubt  these  plans 
have  been  revised  since  1957,  but  they  do  give  some  indication  of  expansion 
plans  inadequate  to  meet  enrollment  needs. 

About  88  percent  of  all  institutions  of  higher  learning,  accounting 
for  about  92  percent  of  all  college  students  enrolled  in  New  England  responded 
to  the  survey.   They  indicated  a  hoped-for  50  percent  increase  in  enrollment 
between  1956  and  1967-68.   This  represents  an  increase  in  enrollment  of  about 
70,000.   Later  estimates  of  New  England  residents  seeking  to  attend  college 
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indicates  a  minimum  gain  of  about  107,000  between  1958  and  1970. 

As  a  group,  the  private  colleges  in  New  England  had  more  modest 
plans  for  expansion  than  the  publicly  supported  schools.   Some  of  the  largest 
relative  gains  were  expected  by  small  institutions  that  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  accounted  for  a  small  part  of  total  enrollment.   Even  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  in  time  period  covered  by  the  two  sets  of  estimates,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  hoped-for  expansion  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  pres- 
ently indicated  needs.   Preliminary  results  of  a  more  recent  national  survey 
of  plans  for  expansion  of  physical  facilities  of  colleges  and  universities  by 
1970  still  reveals  a  wide  gap  between  planned  expansion  and  anticipated  needs. 

New  England  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of  the  country  that  has  more 
students  enrolled  in  its  institutions  than  there  are  college  students  whose 
homes  are  in  the  area.   Income  is  brought  into  the  area  as  a  result  of  the 
wide  drawing  power  of  institutions  of  higher  learning.   This  is  often  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  economic  well-being  of  communities  in  which  the  insti- 
tutions are  located.   However,  the  attraction  of  students  from  other  areas 
makes  it  improbable  that  the  expanded  capacity  planned  by  New  England  insti- 
tutions will  be  entirely  available  to  meet  the  increased  demand  from  New  Eng- 
land residents. 

In  the  fall  of  1958  a  study  was  made  to  find  out  where  residents 
of  the  various  states  went  to  college  *  in  the  believe  that  such  information 
was  useful  for  planning  purposes.   Not  all  institutions  replied  but  the  re- 
sponse was  sufficiently  large  to  provide  adequate  up-to-date  information  on 
the  pattern  of  college  enrollment.   In  New  England  the  161  responding  insti- 
tutions accounted  for  91  percent  of  total  enrollment  in  the  region.   Nearly 
72  percent  of  New  England  residents  were  attending  college  in  their  home  state, 
12  percent  were  enrolled  in  another  state  within  the  region,  and  the  remaining 


American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers, 
"Home  State  and  Migration  of  American  College  Students,  Fall,  1958." 
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16  percent  went  outside  the  region  for  their  education.   However,  70  percent 
of  New  Englanders  attended  privately  operated  institutions.   These  students 
were  more  inclined  to  enroll  in  a  school  outside  of  their  home  state  than  were 
the  smaller  group  of  students  attending  publicly  controlled  institutions  as  is 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  chart.   A  third  of  New  England  residents  en- 
rolled in  private  colleges  went  out  of  their  home  state.   Of  the  proportion  of 
those  attending  publicly  controlled  colleges,  only  18  percent  were  outside  of 
their  home  state.   Private  colleges  attracted  76  percent  of  all  New  Englanders 
enrolled  outside  of  the  region.   The  enrollment  pattern  of  residents  of  the 
individual  New  England  states  is  shown  in  Table  X. 

Expansion  plans  of  privately  supported  colleges  all  over  the  nation 
are  more  modest  than  those  of  publicly  supported  institutions.   Because  private 
institutions  must  rely  largely  on  voluntary  financial  support  many  feel  that  in 
view  of  anticipated  increases  in  operating  costs  it  may  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  increase  their  facilities  to  accommodate  any  substantial  increase  in 
enrollment.   Some  also  feel  that  they  can  best  fulfill  their  obligations  of 
providing  a  quality  education  by  retaining  their  small  size.   Especially  for 
the  small  residential  colleges,  the  costs  of  increasing  facilities  to  provide 
space  for  a  larger  student  body  seem  prohibitively  high  in  relation  to  their 
resources. 

If  the  opportunities  for  New  England  residents  to  attend  publicly 
supported  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  further  restricted,  the 


pressure  to  take  action  to  provide  expanded  opportunities  for  higher  education 
in  the  region  will  be  intensified.   It  appears  that  publicly  supported  institu- 
tions in  New  England  are  going  to  have  to  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  responsibili- 
ty for  higher  education  than  in  the  past. 
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Financing  Expansion 

The  need  for  finding  ways  to  accommodate  the  expected  large  expan- 
sion in  college  enrollments  during  the  sixties  follows  a  decade  when  colleges 
and  universities  were  already  engaged  in  extensive  building  programs.   The 
cost  of  buildings  completed  at  New  England  colleges  and  universities  alone 
amounted  to  about  $110  million  between  1951  and  1955 „ 

The  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  found  that  the  colleges 
participating  in  its  1957  survey  on  expansion  plans  expected  that  by  1967  new 
facilities  costing  about  $506  million  would  have  to  be  erected  to  accommodate 
the  anticipated  50  percent  increase  in  number  of  students.   These  plans  fall 
far  short  of  meeting  the  indicated  need. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  estimated  that  to  provide  for 
about  a  doubling  of  enrollment  at  U.  S.  colleges  and  universities  between  1956 
and  1970,  over  $12  billion  dollars  will  be  needed  for  new  facilities.   If  pro- 
vision is  to  be  made  for  replacement,  rehabilitation  and  depreciation  the  total 
needed  by  1970  reaches  $17  billion. 

The  magnitude  of  investment  that  will  be  needed  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  expansion  in  physical  facilities  is  so  large  that  concentrated  efforts 
will  be  needed  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  utilization  possible  from  both 
existing  and  new  facilities.   A  recent  study  of  American  college  and  university 
investment  needs  for  nonresidential  facilities*   to  1970  demonstrates  the  sav- 
ings which  may  be  realized.   The  study  estimates  that  with  improved  space  util- 
ization in  both  existing  and  new  facilities,  present  enrollments  could  be 
doubled  at  a  cost  for  facilities  of  about  a  third  of  the  amount  required  to 
accommodate  such  a  student  body  on  the  basis  of  current  utilization  standards. 
Such  a  potential  saving  would  go  a  long  way  to  improving  teachers'  salaries 
and  providing  other  educational  benefits. 


Space  Utilization  Associates,  Inc.,  "Space  Programming  and  Physical 
Plant  Investment  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities,  1957-1970." 
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Even  more  important  than  the  shortage  of  facilities  that  must  be  met 
if  the  students  qualified  and  desiring  to  attend  college  are  to  be  accommodated 
is  the  need  for  additional  well-trained  college  teachers.  While  many  authori- 
ties advocate  substantial  increases  in  faculty  salaries  to  permit  the  college 
to  recruit  and  retain  able  teachers,  it  appears  that  there  must  be  some  modifi- 
cation in  teaching  technique.   It  takes  time  to  prepare  college  level  teachers 
adequately.   Even  if  more  able  young  people  can  be  encouraged  to  continue  their 
education  at  the  graduate  level,  increased  demands  from  other  sources  such  as 
industry  and  government  will  continue  to  limit  the  number  available  for  teaching. 

To  provide  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  dormitories,  athletic 
facilities  and  all  other  types  of  facilities  needs  at  the  college  level,  and 
also  to  equip,  staff s  and  operate  them  is  going  to  require  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  money  available  to  both  privately-controlled  and  publicly-controlled 
shcools  of  higher  education. 

Because  our  institutions  of  higher  education  regain  only  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  education  through  student  fees  they  will  require  greater  support 
from  other  sources.   Students  with  the  financial  ability  could  be  expected  to 
pay  a  higher  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  their  education.   Increased  support 
must  come  from  alumni,  corporate,  foundations,  public  funds,  and  other  sources 
if  institutions  are  to  meet  the  challenge  set  for  them  in  the  next  decade. 

In  privately-controlled  institutions  students  generally  bear  a  much 
higher  burden  of  the  cost  of  their  education  than  do  students  in  publicly-supported 
institutions.   Tuition  fees  vary  widely  in  New  England  among  private  institutions 
and  among  public  institutions.   The  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  has 
computed  average  charges  for  tuition  and  required  fees  of  182  New  England  insti- 
tutions for  the  academic  year  1959-60.   Charges  for  undergraduates  of  private 
institutions  range  between  an  average  of  $369  at  schools  of  theology  to  $1,075 
at  the  university  level.   Among  the  publicly-supported  institutions  the  charges 
for  residents  ranged  from  an  average  of  $171  in  the  region's  teachers  colleges 
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to  $377  in  publicly-supported  junior  colleges.   The  charges  for  non-residents 
at  publicly-supported  institutions  were  higher  than  for  state  residents  but 
were  generally  substantially  less  than  in  comparable  privately-supported  in- 
stitutions.  Tuition  charges  at  state-supported  institutions  in  northern  New 
England  are  already  about  in  line  with  charges  at  state-supported  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

With  the  proper  stimulus,  private  institutions  may  well  bear  a  much 
greater  share  of  the  increased  burden  than  educators  now  feel  is  likely.   Even 
if  a  major  share  of  the  increased  enrollment  is  to  be  provided  by  publicly- 
supported  institutions  it  seems  desirable  that  in  setting  fees  a  more  realis- 
tic attitude  be  adopted  than  at  present.   With  rising  family  incomes  anticipated 
and  with  increased  burdens  borned  by  taxpayers  for  the  expansion  of  many  services 
it  seems  equitable  to  expect  student  fees  at  public  institutions  t'o  bear  a  higher 
proportion  of  costs  than  at  present  and  to  make  scholarships  and  loans  available 
to  students  unable  to  meet  established  fees  as  in  privately-controlled  institutions, 

Not  all  of  the  young  people  who  will  seek  for  college  admittance  in 
the  next  year  will  be  interested  in  pursuing  their  studies  to  the  degree-granting 
stage.   On  the  other  hand  the  trend  has  been  for  a  large  proportion  of  college 
graduates  to  continue  their  studies  for  an  advanced  degree.   If  the  degree- 
granting  institutions  are  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  at  the  college  level s  then  the  costs  will  be  much  higher 
than  if  part  of  this  demand  for  more  education  is  met  at  the  community  level. 
Community  junior  colleges  are  recommended  by  many  educators  and  other  authorities 
to  help  meet  this  problem.   Several  such  community  junior  colleges  are  already 
in  operation  in  Massachusetts.   Connecticut  now  has  a  network  of  privately- 
supported  community  colleges  as  well  as  branches  of  the  state  university  operat- 
ing in  several  areas. 
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The  fulfillment  of  expected  needs  will  be  less  costly,  too,  at  the 
large  urban  colleges  and  universities  which  offer  both  day  and  evening  classes. 
They  obtain  fuller  utilization  of  their  facilities  and  can  accommodate  a  pro- 
portionately larger  enrollment  than  colleges  with  a  high  proportion  of  resident 
students.   Expansion  of  facilities  for  each  additional  person  enrolled  can  be 
realized  at  less  cost  than  for  colleges  located  away  from  highly  populated  areas, 
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Financial  Help  to  Students 

If  the  talents  of  all  young  people  of  ability  are  to  be  developed 
it  must  be  made  financially  possible  for  those  of  limited  means  to  go  to 
college.   Scholarship  funds  will  need  to  be  increased  and  more  loan  funds  for 
educational  purposes  made  available.   In  addition  to  the  many  privately-sup- 
ported scholarships  available  to  New  England  students,  the  legislatures  of 
several  states  have  appropriated  funds  for  scholarship  to  residents  who  are 
students  of  approved  institutions  of  higher  education.   In  Massachusetts  the 
Board  of  Educational  Assistance  Scholarship  Program  and  the  Medical-Dental- 
Nursing  Scholarship  Program  makes  funds  available  to  residents  for  use  in 
institutions  of  their  own  choosing. 

In  New  England  a  unique  program  is  already  in  successful  operation 
under  which  special  bank  loans  to  students  may  be  granted  for  educational 
purposes.   In  early  1957  the  Higher  Education  Loan  Plan  of  the  Massachusetts 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation  went  into  operation.   Loans  are  made 
to  students  who  live  in  Massachusetts  by  commercial  banks  at  much  lower  rates 
and  for  longer  periods  than  is  usual  for  personal  loans.   Such  loans  are  guar- 
anteed up  to  80  percent  of  their  value  by  the  corporation  from  a  guaranteed 
fund  raised  through  voluntary  contributions.   More  than  5,600  qualified  stu- 
dents have  obtained  HELP  loans  valued  at  more  than  $2-3/4  million  since  the 
plans  establishment.   Commercial  banks  located  throughout  the  state  are  partici- 
pating in  the  program.   In  Maine  a  similar  program  is  carried  on  by  the  New 
England  Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation  which  has  made  878  loans  totaling 
$380,000  since  starting  operation  in  1958.   Enabling  legislation  has  already 
been  approved  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  for  the  establishment  of  similar 
loan  programs.   Under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  funds  are  available 
for  loans  to  students  through  the  college  attended. 
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In  view  of  the  anticipated  large  increase  in  number  of  young  people 
who  are  expected  to  seek  and  qualify  for  college  admission  in  the  next  decade 
and  the  concern  of  educational  authorities  for  finding  the  means  of  providing 
this  opportunity,  a  recent  survey  of  parents'  college  plans  for  their  children 
is  of  interest.   A  recently  completed  study  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
disclosed  that  parents  of  nearly  70  percent  of  the  nation's  children  under  18 
years  of  age  expect  them  to  attend  college.   If  such  expectations  are  realized, 
enrollments  would  more  than  triple  in  the  next  decade. 

Unexpectedly,  New  England  parents  were  nor  as  optimistic  about  the 
college  prospects  of  their  children.   While  about  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 
parents  expected  their  offspring  to  attend  college,  in  New  England  only  63  per- 
cent of  the  children  are  expected  to  attend.   This  is  rather  unusual  considering 
the  higher  educational  attainments  of  New  Englanders  compared  to  the  average  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  to  the  greater  variety  of  institutions  located  in 
the  region  which  usually  stimulates  an  interest  in  higher  education.   However, 
perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  New  Englanders  are  more  realistic.   While  parents 
interviewed  in  connection  with  the  Ford  Foundation  survey  had  high  hopes  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  they  were  doing  little  financial  planning  to  make 
the  realization  of  their  hopes  possible.   Sixty  percent  of  the  parents  had  no 
savings  plans  ox  investment  plans  to  meet  the  tremendous  drain  on  their  resources. 
The  plans  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were  far  from  adequate  even  at 
current  costs. 

Some  of  the  parental  optimism  may  be  discounted,  but  the  plans  of 
parents  interviewed  substantiate  the  findings  that  there  will  be  an  increasing- 
ly larger  proportion  of  young  people  going  to  college. 
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Regional  Planning 

In  1958,  institutions  of  higher  education  located  in  the  region 
accommodated  84  percent  of  New  England  college  students  and  the  probability 
is  that  this  percentage  will  be  larger  in  the  future.   How  and  where  the  in- 
creasing number  of  New  Englanders  seeking  college  opportunities  in  the  next 
decade  are  to  find  the  fulfillment  of  their  ambition  becomes  predominantly 
a  New  England  problem. 

Some  states  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  problem  and 
plans  have  been  made  as  to  how  state  supported  institutions  can  expand.   The 
New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  as  its  purpose  to  improve  and  in- 
crease educational  opportunities  in  higher  education,  both  public  and  private, 
for  the  youth  of  New  England  through  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
coordinated  educational  program.   This  organization  has  been  active  in  bring- 
ing to  public  attention  the  need  for  additional  planning  designed  to  meet  the 
educational  requirement  of  New  Englanders  over  the  next  decade. 

Already  the  six  state  universities  in  the  region,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board,  have  worked  out  an  arrangement  so  that  within  New  England 
special  courses  will  be  offered  to  out-of-state  residents  at  in-state  rates 
under  certain,  conditions.   The  Board  is  also  administering  a  program  which  is 
designed  to  make  it  attractive  for  medical  and  dental  schools  in  the  area  to 
favor.  New  England  residents.   This  regional  cooperation  is  a  forward  step 
and  should  eliminate  some  unnecessary  duplication  of  facilities  in  the  region. 
Even  more  coordinated  planning  must  be  realized  in  the  region,  however,  if 
our  educational  system  is  to  meet  its  obligations  in  the  next  ten  years. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  has 
concluded  that  our  colleges  and  universities  are  expected  by  the  American 
people  to  perform  something  close  to  a  miracle  in  the  next  decade.   They  will 
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be  called  upon  to  provide  a  continually  improving  quality  of  education  to  a 

student  body  that  will  at  least  double  nationally  by  1970.   "This  great  ex- 
pansion of  capable  young  people  seeking  education  beyond  the  high  school 
represents  an  enormous  opportunity  and  challenge  for  our  society,"   Summing 
up  what  must  be  done,  the  committee  found  "The  comming  years  will  require 
greater  public  understanding  and  support,  a  burst  of  imaginative  experimenta- 
tion and  many  changes  in  our  conventional  education  practices  -  changes  com- 
parable to  the  technological  revolutions  in  industry  and  agriculture." 
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TABLE  IV-A 


CLASSROOM  CONSTRUCTION  NEEDS 

of  new  England  puBLiC  Schools  TO  1970 


Annual 

Annual 

Average 

Average 

Total 

Cost   of 

Classroom 

Additional 

Additional 

Additional 

Construction 

Classrooms 

Classrooms 

Classrooms 

1954-55 

Needed 

Needed 

(thousands, 

through 

1959-60 

1959-1970* 

1957   dollars*) 

1958-59 

to  1970* 

NEW  ENGLAND  ............. 

27,111 

$1,294,241 

3,069 

2,465 

Connecticut .... .000.000. 

5,137 

270,021 

1,116 

467 

Ma  ine .00. 0000000000°.. .. 

2,894 

65,665 

ai 

263 

Massachusetts . 0 . « 0 . .  0 » .  0 

13,860 

774,316 

1,223 

1,260 

New  Hampshire .000000.00. 

1,326 

35,703 

211 

121 

Rhode  Island ............ 

2,001 

96,419 

190 

182 

Vermont . 0  0 » 0  0  0  0 . 0  0 . . 0 » . . 

1,893 

52,117 

112 

172 

•Estimated  by  Federal   Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
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TABLE  IV-B 


CLASSROOM  CONSTRUCTION  NEEDS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  1970 


Sources  of  Additional  Needs 


Estimated  Additional  Classrooms  Needed   1959   to   1970 

Estimated 
Enrollment 
Increase 
1958  to   1970 

Total 

To  Relieve 
Shortage 
as   of         . 
Fall   19591/ 

To  Accommodate 
Estimated 
Increase   in     . 
Enrollment     —' 

To  Replace 

Classrooms 

Becoming 

Obsolete     , 

by   1970     1/ 

NEW  ENGLAND    ..........             371,400 

Connecticut    ..........               71,700 

Maine    ................               27,200 

Massachusetts    ........             205,800 

New  Hampshire    .„.,...„  -               15,100 
Rhode   Island    .........               32,200 

Vermont   t  ........... ..              19,500 

27,111 
5,137 
2,894 

13,860 
1,326 
2,001 
1,893 

4,344 
210 
748 

2,021 
231 
298 
836 

13,265 
2,562 

971 
7,350 

538 
1,149 

695 

9,502 

2,365 

1,175 

4,489 

557 

554 

362 

1/ 

1/ 


U.   S»   Office   of   Education  estimates   of   shortage   as   of  Fall  1958  reduced   by    estimated  number  of 
classrooms   completed  in   1958-59  school  year. 

Assuming  28   students   per  classroom. 

Estimate  made   by  Roger  A.    Freeman   in  "School  Needs   in   the  Decade  Ahead"    for  1957-58  to   1969-70 
reduced  by  classrooms   abandoned   in  1957-58   school  year. 
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TABLE  VII 


Distribution  of  1958  Fall  Enrollment  in  New  England 


Colleges  and  Universities 
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Percent    of  Total  Enrollment 


4-Year 

Junior 

Institutions 

Colleges 

Publ ic 

Private 

Contiguous  U.  So 

88.1 

11. y 

58.4 

41.6 

New  England 

95.8 

4.2 

26.8 

73.2 

Connecticut 

95.8 

4.2 

39.0 

61.0 

Maine 

96.1 

3.9 

61.2 

38.8 

Massachusetts 

95.5 

4.5 

14.2 

85.8 

New  Hampshire 

95.1 

4.9 

53.3 

46.7 

Rhode  Island 

98.4 

1.6 

36.9 

63.1 

Vermont 

95,0 

5.0 

49.5 

50.5 

SOURCE: 
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